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“ACTOR ALLEYN, 


THE FOUNDER OF DULWICH COLLEGE, 


houses in the parishes of St, Botolph, 
Bishopsgate; St. Saviour, South- 
Tue munificent acts of benevolent | wark; and St. Giles, without Crip- 
public men are deserving of all hon- | plegate, for thirty poor men and wo- 
our; and imperishable as their good | men, ten from each parish, to be 
deeds for ever live in the memories | elected by the respective church- 
of mankind. The interests that | wardens and vestry, and to be ad- 
have ever been attached to the actor | mitted afterwards into the college 
Alleyn, the friend and companion | (named “ God’s Gift’’), as vacancies 
of Shakspeare and of Jonson— | occurred, particularly that of the 
“are Ben’’—has recently been re- | parties being single and elderly. 
vived on the occasion of the election | One of the brethren, two of the 
of warden of “ God's Gift,” who | sisters, and three of the scholars, 
must ever bear the name of Alleyn, | just specified as belonging to the 
or Allen. Some particulars, there- | college, are chosen out of the parish 
fore, of this good man and great | of Camberwell, in which the college 
actor, who had by his munificent | is situated, the remaining nine breth- 
foundation endeared his memory | renand sisters and nine scholarscom- 
for all time, will not be out of place _ ing fromthethree parishes abovemen- 
in the columns of our dramatic re- | tioned ; besides thirty out-members. 
cord. From biographical sketches | By the terms of the statutes it is 
of this hensubel stage hero and | necessary that the master and warden 
manager we learn that in the reign | should be unmarried, and have the 
of James I., Edward Alleyn, Esq. | founder’s name of Alleyn, or Allen. 
bought the manor of Dulwich, ait | It is also required that three of the 
other estates in the neighbourhood | fellows should be clergymen, the 
and elsewhere. In addition to this | fourth being an organist, and that 
handsome provision heerected alms- | they should all be single persons. 
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Although the words of the founda- 
tion-deed are express on the latter 
point, the first master and warden 
were married men; and the founder 
himself showed his approval of the 
state of matrimony by marrying se- 
condly, after the death of his first 
wife, Joan, who lies buried in the 
college chapel. Some of the masters 
have endeavoured to procure leave 
to marry, but without success, ow- 
ing to the clear terms of the will. 
Edward Alleyn, or Allen, the 
founder of the college, was a dis- 
tinguished actor in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I, and was born 
in 1566, at the sign of the Rye, in 
Lombard Strect. Ie rose to great 
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dining room of the master, warden, 
and fellows. Above are the Library 
and apartments of the master and 
warden. ‘The original revenues of 
the college amounted only to £800, 
but have since greatly increased. 
Dulwich College has, from its 
foundation been celebrated for its 
collection of pictures. Alleyn left 
it some ; and Cartwright, the comedi- 
an, many more. But the most va- 
luable accession has been from the 
bequest of the late Sir Francis Bour- 
geois, in 1810. For this noble col- 
lection a new gallery has been built, 
to which the public are admitted gra- 


| tuitously, by tickets, which may be 


eminence as an actor before he was | 


26 years of age; and a letter of 
by Db > 


Rede, the dramatic poet, is extant, | 


in which he relates a convivial meet- 
ing of Alleyn, Jonson, and Shaks- 
spere, where Jonson charged his 


brother poet with having been in- | 
debted to his observation of Alleyn | 


for the famous directions about act- 
ing in * Hamlet” Alleyn eventu- 
ally became a fortunate theatrical 
proprietor, and built the Fortune 
playhouse; but his most profitable 
speculation was a Bear-garden at 
Bankside. With the wealth 
amassed, he commenced building 
the college in 1614, it is stated from 


ed it in 1617; but few of the old 
buildings remain. The site begins 
at the five-mile stone (i. e. five miles 
south of London). 
ing the founder’s arms, crest, and 
motto, “* God’s Gift,” lead into the 
outer court or green. 
stands in the inner court; the west 
wing being the most ancient. The 


easily obtained. ‘The most curious 
relic in the library is the original di- 
ary of the founder, from 1617 to 
1622, which has, we believe, been 
recently printed, 

We cannot close this sketch of so 
deeply interesting a subject to pos- 
terity without marking the national 
honour that is perpetuated by this 
benificent gift of a devotee of the 
histrionic art. There are those in the 
world who repudiate the calling of 
“the poor player,” and who, ina 
Christian legislature have traduced 


| his profession, and stamped him as 


thus | 


“a rogueand vagabond.” Let such 


| censorious, calumniating, and un- 
| charitable libellers turn their faces 
a design by Inigo Jones, and finish- | 


towards the noble pile of Dulwich— 


_ contemplate its hidden treasures— 


The gates, bear- | 
Ss > 


The college | 


front is divided in the centre by a | 


porch, over which is the treasury 
chamber. Eastward of the porch is 


the chapel, with a noble copy of Raf- | 


faelle’s “* Transfiguration,” by his 
pupil, Julie Romano. Westward of 
the porch is the college hall, where 


the elections are held, and the scho- | 


| 


its happy, toilless inmates—its trea- 
sury of books and paintings—its ex- 
quisite refinements for the student 
and the philosopher—and blush for 
their hardihood, hypocrisy, and base- 
ness, in uncharitably withholding 
honour and imperishable fame to the 
memory of the manager, actor, and 
friend and contemporary of our own 
Shakspeare—Edward Alleyn. 


DRURY LANE. 
Monday.—Athelwold. 
Tuesday.—Acis and Galatea. 
Wednesday.—Much Ado About Nothing. 


lars dine ; and adjoining it, is the | Thursday.—Sappho. 
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kriday.—Lady of Lyons. 
Saturday.—As You Like It. 
Fortunio every Evening. 


WE resume in our present journal 
the account of Miss Helen Faucit’s 
benefit, which we intimated in our 
last, and proceed to detail the claims 
of high merit that were developed 
in the first representation of the new 
tragedy of Athelwold on that attrac- 
tive occasion. The bright particu- 
lar star of the English Rachel, im- 
perial in high genius, and the idol 
of the entire dramatic public, shone 
auspiciously,—for her merits and 
the attraction of a new work by a 
new author brought a most fashion- 
able and overflowing crowd of anxi- 
ous patrons, Athelwold is from the 
pen of Wm, Smith, Esq., and ori- 
ginally appeared last year in the 
columns of Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
but its final ordeal was reserved for 
the benefit night of Miss Helen Fau- 
cit. The plot and legendary history 





are confined to the reign of Edgar, | 


one of the most powerfui-and vo- 
luptuous of the Saxon kings of Eng- 
land, ‘The cast was thus powerfully 
laid :—Elfrida, Miss Helen Faucit. 
Gilberta, Mrs. Sterling. Edith, 
Miss Fortescue. Edgar, Anderson. 
Dunstan, Phelps. Athelwold, Mac- 
ready. Wolfric, Hudson. The 
Royal Jester, Keeley. 

The tragedy opens with a scene in 
which Edgar is receiving the bitter 
reproaches of Dunstan, the severe 
and ambitious Archbishop of Can- 
terbury for his seduction of a nun 
from the convent, and the scandal 
and disgrace he thereby brings on 
the church, Edgar promises better 
conduct and listens to the advice of 
his courtiers to marry. He deter- 
mines that Elfrida, the daughter of 
the Earl of Devonshire, who has 
ever lived in the seclusion of coun- 
try life, shall be his wife and queen, 
provided she proved as matchless in 
beauty as had been attributed by 
common repute, The ascertainment 
of this important fact he intrusts to 
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Athelwold, his favourite thane—th® 
highest in honour as in arms of all 
his nobles—who, accordingly, pays 
a secret visit to the castle of Olgar, 
and has soon but too much reason 
to recognise the supreme fascinations 
of the lady. He quickly loses his 
own heart and wins hers. He strug- 
gles to be true to his royal master 
and his mission, but at length yields 
to the suggestion of love, and re- 
solves to bear to Edgar the false as- 
surance that Elfrida’s pretensions to 
loveliness are unfounded, while at 
the same time, he should seek per- 
mission to marry her himself, for her 
wealth’s sake. His life’s sole act of 
duplicity is, for a while, successful, 
and far away from court he becomes 
the happiestof men. THe soon finds, 
however, that “ ’tis all but a dream 
at the best.” His enemy, Dunstan, 
awakens the suspicions of the King, 
through the taunts of the jester, and 
Edgar, under pretence of hunting, 
seeks the opportunity of reaching 
the castle where his favourite resides 
and judging for himself. His ap- 
proach overwhelms Athelwold with 
dread. He fails in an effort to 
induce Elfrida to stain her face, that 
she may seem as untempting as_pos- 
sible to the King. She treats the 
proposal, as one involving a doubt 
of her honour, with proud repulse, 
Then, for the first time, and as his 
only resource, he tells her of the 
deception which his love for her had 
led him to practice on the King. In 
the elements of Elfrida’s character 
ambition and energy are equally 
mingled with the devotedly fond and 
feminine, and she bitterly and im- 
passionedly reproaches him for the 
wrong that he had done her in de- 
priving her of the option of occupy~ 
ing a throne. Despair and a total 
alienation of his trust in her suc- 
ceeds, Edgar arrives, and the first 
glance at Elfrida establishes the 
guilt of his favourite. He offers to 
decide the quarrel by the sword, 
which the latter declines, and is 
placed in confinement, A revulsion 
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of feeling quickly takes place in the 
bosom of Elfrida, and obtaining from 
the enamoured King the watch-word, 
which not only commands the gate 
of her husband's prison but his ex- 
istence, she comes to him in solitude, 
and, pouring forth a flood of the 
most passionate tenderness, throws 
herself at his feet, praying him to 
avail himself of her power to set him 
at liberty, and devoting herself to 
him faithfully and for ever in all his 
fortunes. His reply is to fling her 
away from him in utter distrust and 
disdain. Again she desperately en- 
gages, with her own hand, to slay 
the King that night, and thus save 
him both from a master and a rival. 
This proffer he with equal abhor- 
rence repels, although she tells him 
the alternative is death, and her be- 
coming Queen of England. She 
then, in a paroxyism of desperation, 
gives a signal to the guards of the 
chamber, who rush in, and in an 
instant Athelwold is slain. Dunstan 
and Edgar, at the same time arrive, 
but too late to save him as had been 
their purpose. Elfrida seems mad- 
dened by her own art, and, with a 
shriek which tells of a broken heart, 
flings herself upon the body—and 
the scene closes. 

This is the main groundwork of 
this fine modern tragedy, and the 
two last acts especially must be wit- 
nessed; for no pen-description how- 
ever graphic can convey any idea 
of the intense sensation created by 
the acting of Miss Helen Fauncit and 
Mr. Macready in those heart-appal- 
ling scenes. The latter was a most 
powerful and finished representa- 
tion of Athelwold, and the heroine 
was played by Miss Faucit with 
great energy and powerful feeling. 
The Dansion of Phelps was Het 
ably vigorous and characteristic; 
and Anderson’s Edgar was a fine 
pourtrayal of the young, reckless, 
ardent, and voluptuous king. Miss 
Fortescue as the nun, Mrs. Sterling 
as Gilberta, Hudson as the fantastic 
Wolfric, and “ little quaint” Keeley 





as the Royal Jester, did all, and were 
all that could be desired in their 
several parts. 

At the fall of the curtain Miss 
Faucit had to come forward to re- 
ceive a most enthusiastic salute from 
the densely crowded and delighted 
house. A loud, general, and pro- 
longed invocation for the author was 
then set up, without any result, until 
Mr. Serle made his appearance and 
assured the audience that there were 
no tidings of the author behind the 
scenes, and he begged of that gentle- 
man, if he was in the house, that he 
would be kind enough to make his 
appearance. Upon this appeal a 
gentleman in one of the private 
boxes stood up and bowed to the 
house, which recognised him with a 
peal of very animated applause. 

There is in this tragedy a vein of 
deep dramatic force, and at its repe- 
tition on Monday, its success was of 
a nature to assure the author that if 
its fame will not carry it through the 
present season, he is fully capable of 
constructing an original play that 
shall live and keep possession of the 
stage. 

We may mention, by the way, in 
relation to the calumnies industri- 
ously circulated by the mendacious 
scribblers of the Dispatch and Sun- 
day Times, who more than insinuate 
ill-feeling to exist between Mr. Mac- 
ready and Sheridan Knowles, that 
their assertions are malicious, spite- 
ful, false, and groundless. The 
truth is, Knowles’s play of the Secre- 
tary was brought forward at an un- 
fortunate period, but with the poet’s 
express sanction; and to prove that 
Sheridan Knowles was no loser by 
his own benefit, after deducting the 
expenses of the night left a hand- 
some surplus to the author of the 
Secretary. The house had on that 
occasion £500, and the friendly man- 
ager actually assured Sheridan 
Knowles a certain sum as a guaran- 
tee from loss. But defamation from 


| such quarters is impotent as harm- 


| less. 
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Princess’s.—This theatre, which is 
nightly crowded with a most fashion- 
able company, is, we should think, 
daily gaining ground in public esti- 
mation. The pieces are well selected, 
and much talent is engaged. The 
opera department is of great strength, 
and the addition of Barker in lieu of 
Templeton is a successful change. 
Bedford, Wright, and Wieland are 
new to this part of the town, and 
are a host for the good folks at half 
price, not forgetting Oxberry with 
the former ina piece called the Three 
Graces, who are admirable. Only 
think of Paul Bedford assuming fe- 
male attire, and dancing to the air of 
Nix my Dolly Pals! the idea makes 
one laugh ;—but to witness the per- 
formance of the three is a rare treat. 
Miss Stanley here is a young lady of 
great promise; her acting ina piece 
called ** the Devil’s in it,” is one of 
the best efforts of the kind we ever 
witnessed by a female; every species 
of performance is required in this 
character,—singing, sane. pan- 
tomime, comedy, tragedy, farce, 
&e.; it is indeed a character that 
cannot be made anything of to the 
audience unless the actor has great 
versatility of talent, which it is evi- 
dent this young lady possesses in an 
eminent degree. Mdlle. Garcia is en- 
gaged here again, and a new opera 
is advertised to be brought out in a 
few days, which we shall notice in a 
future number. 


THE VICTIM. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
But sleep brought with it little of 
soothing, and I woke the following 
morning ina burning fever, In vain 
I now sought to put in effect the re- 
solutions I had formed the previous 
night; my head seemed chained to 
the pillow; my impatience increased 
the fever, and produced a state of 
high delirium, which in turn was suc- 
ceeded by insensibility. I continued 
ill for weeks—the most unhappy pri- 
soner that ever tenanted a sick room, 








—but youth and a good constitution 
at length rallied me again; and after 
the interval of about a month, the 
dreariest in the calendar of my ex- 
istence, I was considered in a fair 
way of recovery, and permitted once 
more to receive my letters, from 
which, during my illness, I had been 
carefully debarred. 

Eagerly did I grasp the packet, and 
anxiously did I turn the letters over, 
in the hope of finding some commu- 
nication from my unknown corres- 
pondent; but, to my great joy, Isaw 
the well-known handwriting of Ka- 
tharine Lennox, and tearing the let- 
ter open, read as follows ;— 


“ Come to me, Edward! come to 
me! and save me from a madhouse! 
I shudder to think of my own situa- 
tion and my uncle’s cruelty. Hehas 
deceived them all, andI feel that my 
own violence has aided him, Yetdo 
not expose him, Edward—leave him 
to the upbraidings of his own con- 
science for this unnatural deed.— 
Should this be too late, hasten to — 
Asylum, but do not expose my uncle. 
The surgeon’s daughter has remain- 
ed with me long enough to be unde- 
ceived. I am even now a prisoner. 
Hasten to me, Edward! 


15, — street. Karuartne Lennox.’; 


The blood rushed to my browas I 
read, and turning with a trembling 
hand to the post-mark—for the letter 
had no date—I saw, to my horror, 
that it had lain for me nearly a 
month! Starting up, I rushed to the 
bell, summoned my astonished valet, 
and sent him to procure a post-chaise 
that very hour. But ere he could re- 
turn I was once more in the hands of 
the physician, the sudden excitement 
having produced a fit of giddiness 
that seemed to threaten apoplexy, 
and I reluctantly consented to remain 
quiet for that evening, on condition, 
however, that my progress early on 
the following day should be unop- 
posed. 

It was a fair May morning when I 
stepped into the post-chaise, and I 
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felt my step firmer, and my heart 
lighter, than they had been for many 
aday. I now, I imagined, knew the 
worst; and severe as must have been 
Katharine’s sufferings, their very end- 
ing made her my own, and long years 
of affection would wipe even their re- 
membrance away. It wasamorning, 
too, for hope and gladness; the sun 
shone brightly ; the verdure of sum- 
mer was fresh and young; the wild 
birds’ song was gay, and the faces I 
met seemed to wear a look of happi- 
ness, 


We soon arrived at the village of 





, where, leaving the chaise at 
the inn, I proceeded on foot towards 
the asylum, On reaching the build- 
ing, I learned that Katharine was 
still an inmate, and requested per- 
mission to see her. This, after some 
difficulty, was at length granted, 
being fortunately known by name to 
some of the managers of the institu- 
tion; and as I was led along the 
cold, white, walled passage, where 
many asound of woe fell upon my 
ear, I could not help shuddering at 
the cruel bondage to which the perfi- 
dy of her kinsman had consigned her, 
and feeling my surprise and wonder 
renewed that such a flagrant offence 
against the laws of God and man 
should have been successfully perpe- 
trated in a country like our own. 

My conductor at length paused 
before a small door, which (selecting 
a key froma bunch which he carried) 
he slowly unlocked, and entering the 
apartment, beckoned me to follow. 
I had scarcely crossed the threshold, 
when a piercing shriek from a neigh- 
bouring cell was answered by a wild 
laugh from another further distant ; 
and with a sinking heart, glancing 
eagerly round the room, I saw Kath- 
arine sitting near the window, her 
head resting upon her arm, and look- 
ing listlessly out into the dull court 
below. 

“ Katharine! my own Katharine!” 
cried I, rushing to her side, and 
seizing her hand in mine, “ thank 
heaven, we have met again !” 





She turned her eyes slowly upon 
me, but their wild and restless glance 
gave no token of recognition: two 
hectic spots were burning on her 
cheek, and the little hand I held was 
hot and feverish. 

*« Katharine ! my own Katharine!” 
I repeated in agony, kneeling before 
her, and pressing her hand again and 
again to my lips, “ is it thus we 
meet ?” 


Here another shriek, wild and 


piercing as before, sounded fearfully 
from an adjoining cell, answered 
after the lapse of a few seconds, by 
the same unearthly laugh I had al- 
ready heard. 

Alas! this dreadful society ex- 
plained the cause of the lovely wreck 
before me; but although that cold, 
dull look froze the very blood in my 
heart, I could not think that Katha- 
rine knew me not, and 1 conjured 
her, by every association of our love 
that might recal a wandering thought, 
to look on, to speak to me; but in 
vain. Once, indeed, she sighed ; 
but it seemed rather at some fleeting 
thought of her own, than at the 
words I uttered; and driven to des- 
pair, I continued passionately to ad- 
dress her, in a tone of excitement so 
great as to cause the attendant to in- 
terfere, and civilly, but firmly, inform 
me that our interview must cease, 
I know no more. I cannot tell how 
I parted from Katharine: I left the 
building like one in a dream; and 
was only roused to consciousness by 
finding myself standing on the 
dreary road, the tears chasing each 
other over my cheek, and a voice in 
my heart that told me I was deso- 
late. 

Yes, the persecutor had triumphed, 
and Katharine Lennox was now a 
fitting inmate of the dark home she 
inhabited. I felt as if alone in the 
world; my dearest and proudest 
hopes were withered; yet the place 
where she dwelt was sacred to me, 
and I resolved while she lived I 
would never desert it. Day after 
day I visited her; and my devotion 
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to the unhappy girl won me the 
hearts of even the most callous of 
her attendants. I brought her fresh 
flowers every morning, for in these 
alone she now found pleasure; and, 
although she often wept as she gazed 
on them, she received them willing- 
ly, and mourned when they were re- 
moved. But fearful were the strides 
of death towards his victim. Her 
appearance altered every day, and it 
was with a gloomy pleasure that I 
contemplated her removal to those re- 
gions where the hand of the persecu- 
tor is stayed, and the bruised spirit 
may rejoice. 
It was a quiet summer evening, and 
I had just returned from a solitary 
ramble, when a friendly servant of 
the asylum came to warn me that 
Katharine Lennox was dying. And 
it was even so. I found her lying on 
a small sofa, her blue eyes fixed and 
clear, and her white lips and restless 
bosom giving fearful index of ap- 
proaching death. Kneeling before 
her lowly couch, I buried my face on 
the pillow. In suddenly raising my 
eyes, I was struck by perceiving that 
silent sorrow which seeks not sym- 
pathy, when, those of the dying girl 
turned upon mine with a look of re- 
turning consciousness. A feeble pre-- 
sure of her hand told me I was 
known; and, as I looked in mute 
agony on her tranquil face, her eye 
grew glassy under my gaze, the heav- 
ing of her bosom ceased, and the 
sobs of the female attendants told 
me that her gentle spirit had passed 
away ! 





Chit Chat. 


We are truly sorry to hear that the sea- 
son his been so bad at the Liverpool the- 
atre, that Mr Hammond has been com- 
pelled to close it. The money taken has 
been barely sufficient to pay for lighting 
the theatre. 

Mercadante’s operaof * Il Giuramudo” 
which we should like to see produced at 
the Italian Opera, has been produced at 
Venice, and was highly successful. It 


Ivanoff, the celebrated Russian tenor, 
is singing with great success at Palermo. 


Rossini is expected at Paris, where he 
is to superintend his Stabat Mater. It is 
likely he will pay a visit to London this 
season. 


Bellini’s Norma has been adapted for 
the French stage, and was performed at 
Dijon with great eclat. 


A new Comic Opera is in preparation 
at Paris, the music by the well-known 
composer, Adrien Boreldien. 


Much is said in England about the 
grants received by foreign theatres from 
their respective Governments, It is not 
all gold that glitters. The Municipal 
Council in different parts of France bind 
the directors, independant of the re-pro- 
duction of old works, to produce in the 
course of each season, three or four new 
grand operas, and six or seven comic ope- 
ras, Referring but to the grand operas, 
of which the getting up requires many 
months’ study and great outlay, for ex- 
ample, The Jewess, which obtained a 
complete success at the several theatres in 
France, was so expensive in bringing out, 
that at the end of the season, but two of 
the theatres covered their preliminary costs. 
It is clearly perceptible that such onerous 
conditions imposed on a manager tend to 
his ruin without being any advantage to 
the public. At Bordeaux the theatre has 
closed a month sooner than the term of 
the season expiring, owing to losses sus- 
tained by the administration, 


Various rumours are afloat respecting 
the occupancy of Covent Garden next 
season. Madame Vestris, Mr. Macready, 
and the Editor of ‘a certain Sunday paper 
are each said to be in treaty for it :—to the 
lady the theatre was assuredly offered. 


On Thursday night last, we had the 
pleasure of witnessing the debut of Sig. 
Camillo Sivori, (said to be the only pu- 
pil of Paganini) at her majesty’s theatre. 
He played a Concerto, and the celebrated 
_ Andante and variations, andthe Carnivale 
de Neniso, in a style so approximating to 
that of his master, as to leave not the 
slightest doubt of his being the most 
wonderful violinist who has appeared in 
London since the days of Paganini. We 
regret to say that although M. Perrot has 
re-appeared in the magnificent ballet of 
Alma, that he has not recovered from the 
accident he met with during the carly 





abounds in dramatic music of a superb 
character, ; 


a 


part of this season. 
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“If you plase, your honour,” said a 
night official, ‘* 1 cotched these in a lark 
last night, so I caged ’em.’, “ Well,” 
said his worship, ‘ What have the im- 
prisoned larks got to say.” 


A person once inquired, in a court of 
justice, why witnesses, on being sworn, 
were obliged to kiss the cover of the 
book. To make the oath binding, was 
the reply. 

One night, at Covent Garden, when 
there was a very scanty audience, the 
benches of the pit being empty in all di- 
rections, a grave-looking person, peep- 
ing over the boxes, audibly exclaimed, 
“ Well, I have often wee | of the bot- 
tomless pit, but I have never seen it 
before.” 


A young fellow was extolling a lady’s 
beauty very highly, and one of his com- 
panions allowed she had beauty, except 
that she had a bad set of teeth. ‘“ Very 
true,”’ said the first, “ but she is a fine 
woman in spite of her teeth.” 


A little man observed, that he had two 
negative qualifications, that he never lay 
long in bed, nor wanted a great coat. 


A barrister observed to a learned bro- 
ther in Court, that he thought his whis- 
kers very unprofessional. ‘ You are 
right,” replied a friend, “a lawyer can- 
not be too bare-faced.” 


A Vermont horse-jockey, boasting 
the other day of the speed of his horse, 
gravely asserted that he could trot seven- 
teen miles au hour. ‘“ Seventeen miles 
an hour? I guess that’s a thumper,” 
said a bystander. ‘ My dear fellow,” 
replied the jockey, “ seventeen miles is 
no great distance for the creature now; 
for when he was only two years old, the 
lightning killed the old mare, and chased 
the colt all round the pasture without 
getting within ten rods of him.” 


** Black stockings of all colours,” are 
advertised in an Ohio paper. 


** 7 wish,” said a son of Erin, “ I 
could find the place where men don’t 
die, that I might go and end my days 
there.” 


When is a ship not a ship? When she 
is ashore. 


“ Running a great risk for a precious 
little plunder,” as the fellow said when 
he picked a printer’s pocket, and found 
nothing but a brass rule. 


| 





A countryman about to alter his condi- 
tion, appeared before a magistrate to 
swear the affidavit required by the new 
marriage act, when on its being read to 
him, he complained that he did not un- 
derstand it. ‘‘ Not understand it!” ex- 
claimed his worship, who was not over- 
burdened with sense—* Not understand 
it! why you must be quite a fool.” “ No 
I be’nt quite,” said honest clod, dryly, 
“ but [be very near one.” 

Why is a poet like a cat? Because we 
are compelled to listen to his mews, 


* How are you going to spend Whit- 
Monday, Ben?” asked one apprentice 
of another. “ Why, I reckon I shall 
have to carry water for missus all morn- 
ing, break stone coal all afternoon, and 
spend evening in bed.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J May.—We feel much obliged for the no- 
tice, and are of the same opinion. If the 
letter had been addressed to our printer 
we should have had it in time, and would 
have published the contents—our article 
on the subject we hope will meet his 
opinions. 

LL. M.—We are not aware whether the Ox- 
ford ‘Theatre is opev-—E. Barnett is the 
proprietor. 

Islington —Sadlers’ Wells will open at Whit- 
suntide 

S- Mili.—The poetry will not suit. 

A Subscriber.—E. Kean has been dead ten 
years. 

T. Welis.—If you take a private box you 
may have the advantage of taking your 
children—the box is your property for the 
evening. 

W. S.—We cannot tell his age and we have 
no biography to guide. 

A Renter.—We expect about the 25th of 
next month. 

N. T.—We are informed that Mr. Wright 
is in his 29th year. 

H. H.—Mrs. Honner decidedly. 


Ali communications fer the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 
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